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?• In Shakejpeare , vulgar; mean ; common. 

Trifles, fuch as we prefent modern friends withal. Shakefp. 
Thejufticc . 

With eyes fevere and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wife faws and modern inftances. Shaiejpeare. 

We have our philofophical perfons to make modem and fa- 
. miliar things fupernatural and caufclefs. Shakefpeare. 

'’Mo'der.ns. n. f. Thofe who have lived lately, oppofed to 
the ancients. 


There are >noderns who, with a flight variation, adopt the 
opinion of Plato. Boyle on Colours. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence j 
Ancients in phrafe, mere moderns in their fenfe ! Pope. 

Mo'derkism. n. f [from modern .J Deviation from the an¬ 
cient and claflical manner. A word invented by Swift. 

Scribblers fend us over their trafh in prole and verfe, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint modernifms. Swift. 

To Modernise, v. a. [from modern.'] To adapt ancient com- 
pofitions to modern perfons or things ; to change ancient to 
modern language. 

MODEST. adj. [modejle , Fr. modejlus , Latin.] 

ModiRNNESS. n.f. [from modern.] Novelty. 

1. Not arrogant; not prefumptuous ; not boaftful j bafhful. 

Of boafting more than of a tomb afraid ; 

A foldier fhould be modejl as a maid. Young. 

2. Not impudent} not forward. 

Relolve me with all modejl hafte, which way 
Thou might’ll deferve, or they impofe this ufage. Shakefp. 

Her face, as in a nymph, difplay’d 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray’d 
The blufhing beauties of a modejl maid. Dryden’s Ovid. 

3. Not loofe} not unchafte. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeft woman, the modejl wife, the vir¬ 
tuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her huiband. 


Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wtndfor. 
4, Not exccflive} not extreme ; moderate ; within a mean. 
There appears much joy in him, even fo much that joy 
could not Ihew itfclf modejl enough without a badge of bit- 
ternefs. Shakefp. Much ado about nothing. 

During the laft four years, by a modejl computation, there 
have been brought into Breft above fix millions llerling in 
ballion. Addifon's State of the War. 

Mo'destly. adv. [from modejl.] 

1. Not arrogantly ; not prefumptuoufly. 

Though learn’d, well bred } and though well bred, fin- 
cere, 

Modjlly bold, and humanly fevere. Pope. 

I may modally conclude, that whatever errors there may 
be in this play, there are not thofe which have been obje&ed 
to it. Dryden’s Don Sebajlian. 

Firil he modejlly conje&ures. 

Id is pupil might be tir’d with lectures : 

Which help’d to mortify his pride, 

Yet gave him not the heart to chide. Swift’s Mifcel. 

2. Not impudently} not forwardly; with modefty. 

I, your glafs. 

Will modejlly difeover to yourfelf 

That of yourfelf, which yet you know not of. Shakefp. 

3. Not locfely ; not lewdly. 

4. Not excelfively } with moderation. 

Mo'oESTY. n.f [ modejlie , Fr. modejl as, Latin.] 

1. Not arrogance ; not prefumptuoufnefs. 

They cannot, with modejly, think to have found out abfo- 
lutely the beft which the wit of men may devife. Hooker. 

2. Not impudence ; not forwardnefs. 

3. Moderation} decency. 

A lord will hear you play} 

But I am doubtful of your modejlies , 

Left over eying of his odd behaviour, 

You break into fome merry paffion. Shaiejpeare. 


4. Chaftity } purify of manners. 

Would you not fwear. 

All you that fee her, that fhe were a maid, 

By thefe exterior fhews ? But fhe is more. 

Her blut'h is guiltinefs, not modejly. Shaiejpeare. 

Of the general character of women, which is modejly , he 
has taken a moft becoming care ; for his amorous expreffions 
go no farther than virtue may allow. Dryden. 

Talk not to a lady in a way that modejly will not permit 
her to anfwcr. Clarifies. 

Modesty-piece, n.f. 

A narrow lace which runs along the upper part of the 
flays before, being a part of the tucker, is called the modejly- 
p uce . Addifon’s Guard. N°. 118. 

Mo'dicum. n.f [Latin.] Small portion } pittance. 

What modicums of wit he utters: his evafions have ears 
thus long. Shakefp. Trail, and Crefitda. 

Though hard their fate, 

A cruife of water, and an car of corn, 

Yet Hill they grudg’d that modicum. Dryden. 
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It appears to be more difficult to conceive a diftinft vifihk 
image in the uniform, invariable, effence of God, than'in 
vanoufly modifiable matter} but the manner howl fee either 
ltiil efcapes my comprehcnfion. r , 

M modI s ICABLE ' ^ fr ° m m 0 d ‘f y ^ Diverfi foble by various 

MomncY-noN. n.f. [,modification , French.]. The aft of mo 
difying any thing, or giving it new accidental differences of 
form or mode. 

The chief of all figns is human voice, and the feveral mo¬ 
difications thereof by the organs of fpeech, viz. the letters of 
the alphabet, formed by the feveral motions of the mouth. • 

Iio/der’s Elements of Speech. 

1 he phsenomena of colours in refracted or reflefled light, 
are not caufed by new modifications of the light varioufly i m - 
preffed, according to the various terminations of the li»ht 
and fhadow. Newton’s Optuks 

If thefe powers of cogitation, Volition and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter 
by any motion and modification of it, it ncceffarily follows 
that they proceed from fome cogitative fubftance, fome in¬ 
corporeal inhabitant within us, which we call fpirit. Bentley. 

To Mo'dify. v.a. [modifier , French.] 

1. To change the form or accidents of any thing; to fhape. 

Yet there is that property in all letters, of aptnefs to be 
conjoined in fyllables and words through the voluble motions 
of the organs,- that they modify and diferiminate the voice 
without appearing to difcontimie it. * Holder 

The middle parts of the broad beam of white light which 
fell upon the paper, did, without any confine of fhadow to 
modify it, become coloured all over with one uniform colour, 
the colour being always the fame in the middle of the paper 
as at the edges. ' Newton's Opticks. 

2 . To foften} to moderate. 


After all this dilcanting and modifying upon the matter, 
there is hazard on the yielding fide. L'EJltangt. 

Of his grace 

He modifes his firft fevere decree, 

The keener edge of battle to rebate: Dryden. 

Modi'i.lon. n.f [French} modiolus , Lat.] 

Modillons , in architecture, are little brackets which are 
often fet under the Corinthian and compofite orders, and ferve 
to fupport the projetfture of the larmier or drip : this part 
mull be diftinguifhed from the great model, whiclys the dia¬ 
meter of the pillar} for, as the proportion of an edifice in 
general depends on the diameter of the pillar, fo the iize and 
number of the modillons, as alfo the interval between them, 
ought to have due relation to the whole fabrick. Harris. 

The modillons or dentelli make a noble fhow by their grace¬ 
ful projections. Spell at or, N°. 415. 

Mo'dish. adj. [from mode.] Fafhionable} formed according 
to the reigning cuftom. 

But you, perhaps, expe£l a modijh fcaft, 

With am’rous fongs, and wanton dances grac’d. Dryd. 
Hypocrifv, at the fafhionable end of the town, is veiy dif¬ 
ferent from hypocrify in the city; the modijh hypocrite endea¬ 
vours to appear more vitious than he really is, the other kind 
of hypocrite more virtuous. Addifon's Spell. N°. 399. 

Mo'dishly. adv. [from modijh.] Fafhionably. 

Young children fhould not be much perplexed about put¬ 
ting off their hats, and making legs modijhly. Loch. 

Mo'dishness. n. f. [from modijh.] Affeiftation of the fafhion. 

To Mo'dulate. v.a. [ modular , Latin.] To form found to a 
certain key, or to certain notes. 

The nofc, lips, teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, weafan, lungs, 
mufcles of the cheft, diaphragm, and mufcles of the belly, 
all ferve to make or modulate the found. Grew's Cofinol 
Could any perfon fo modulate her voice as to deceive 10 
many. " Broome’s Notes on the Odyjfiey- 

Echo propagates around 
Each charm of modulated found. * 

Modulation, n.f. [from modulate ; modulation, Fr.] 

1. The acl.of forming any thing to certain proportion. 

The number of the Ample original minerals have not been 
rightly fixt: the matter of two or more kinds being rntxc 
together, and by the different proportion and ^ 

that matter varioufly diverfified, have been reputed all 1 ' 

feme kind,. dSZt, 

The fpeech, as it is a found refulting from the module* 

of the air, has moft affinity to the fpirit, but, as i™*** , 
by the tongue, has immediate cognation with the body, * 

fo is the fitted inftrument to manage a commerce bewe 

the invifible powers of human fouls doathed in net. • 

Government of the Tong"*- 

2 . Sound modullatcd ; agreeable harmony. 

Innumerous fongfters, in the frefhening ftaue, 

Their modulations mix, mellifluous. Thmjon s yn %■ 

Mo'DUlATOR- 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 
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Modulator, n.f. [from modulate.] He who forms founds to 

* *3 certain key; a tuner; that which modulates. 

The tongue Is the grand inftrument of taftc, the faithful 
7ud?e of aU our nourifhment, the artful modulator of our 
voice, and the ncceffary fervant of maftication. Da barn. 

Mo dule, n.f [modulus, Latin.] An empty reprefentation } a 

model. . , 

My heart hath one poor firing to flay it by, 

Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 

And then, all this thou feed, is but a clod 

And module of confounded royalty. Shakefp. King John. 

Mo'dus. n.f. [Latin.] Something paid as a compenfation for 
tithes on the fuppolition of being a moderate equivalent. 

One terrible circumftance of this bill, is turning the tithe 
of flax and hemp into what the lawyers call a modus, or a 
certain fum in lieu of a tenth part of the produifl. Swift. 

Mo'dwall. n.f. A bird. Ainj. 

Moe. adj. [ma, Saxon. See Mo.] More } a greater number. 
The chronicles of England mention no moe than only fix 
kings bearing the name of Edward fince the conqueft, there¬ 
fore it cannot be there fhould be more. Hooker , b. ii. 

Mo'hair. n.f. [mohere, moire , Fr.] Thread or duff made 
of camels or other hair. 

She, while her lover pants upon her breaft, 

Can mark the figures on an Indian cheft, 

And when fhe fees her friend in deep defpair, 

Obferves how much a chintz exceeds mohair. * Pope. 

Mo'hock. n.f. The name of a cruel nation of America given 
to ruffians who infcfled, or rather were imagined to infefl, 
the flreets of London. 

From mi!k-!bp he ftarts up mohock. Prior • 

Who has not trembled at the mohock' s name ? Gay- 
Thou haft fallen upon me with the.rage of a mad dog, or 
a mohock. Dennis. 

’Moi'dered. adj. Crazed. Ainf. 

Mo'idore. n.f. [ moede, Fr.] A Portugal coin, rated at one 
pound feven {hillings. 

Mo'iety. n.f. [moitie, French, from mien, the middle.] 
Half} one of two equal parts. 

This company being divided into two equal moieties , the 
one before, the other fince the coming of Chrift ; that part 
which, fince the coming of Chrift, partly hath embraced, 
and partly fhall embrace, the Chriftian religion, we term as 
by a more proper name, the church of Chnft. Hooker , b. iii. 

The death of Antony 
Is not a fingle doom, in that name'lay 
A moiety of the world. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Say, that Ihe were gone, 

Given to the fire, a moiety of my reft 

Might come to me. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Touch'd with human gentlcnefs and love, 

Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shakefpeare. 

The militia was fettled, a moiety of which fhould be nomi¬ 
nated by the king, and the other moiety by the parliament. Cl. 
As this is likely to produce a ceffaiion of arms among one 
r island, it is reafonable that the moie beautiful 


MOL 

His breafts are full of milk, and his bones are moijieneet 

Job x*i. 24. 


with marrow. # . JJ" “' r ' 

little inpiftened on the ifmde, fo 3 s there be no 

i t- _ _ /*_ 1 than if* ninf* 


Chapman's Iliad. 


half of our i 

moiety of his majefty’s fubje&s fhould cftabiifli a truce. Addif 
To Moil. v. a. [moui/ler, French.] - 

1. To dawb with dirt. 

All they which were left were moiled with dirt and mire 
by reafon of the dcepncfs of the rotten way. Knollcs. 

2 . To weary. 

No more tug one another thus, nor moil yourfelves, re¬ 
ceive 

Prize equal. 

To Moil. v.n. [ mouillcr , French.] 

1. To labour in the mire. 

Mail not too much under-ground, for the hope of mines 
is very uncertain. Bacon's Ejjays. 

2. To toil} to drudge. 

They toil and moil for the intereft of their matters that 
in requital break their hearts} and the freer they are of their 
flefh, the more lcandalous is the bondage. L'Ejlranee 

Oh the endlefs mifery of the life I lead ! cries th c moilinr 
hufband ; to fpend all my days in ploughing. L’Ejlranee. 
Now he mufl moil, and drudge, for one he loaths. Dry. 
\Vith thee ’twas Marian’s dear delight 
1 o moil all day, and merry-make at night. 

MOIST, adj. [ moijle , moitc, French.] 

•J. Wet not dry; wet, not liquid; wet in a fmall degree 
VV hy were the tnoijl in number fo outdone, 

That to a thoufand dry they arc but one. ’ Blacbnore. 
Many who live well in a dry air, fall into all the difeafes 
that depend upon a relaxation in a moifl one. Arbuthnot 
Nor yet, when moijl Arclurus clouds the fky. 

The woods and fields their pleaiing toils deny ’ p ot) , 
}• Juicy; fucculent. Jf j 

To Moist. >v. a. [from moijl.] To make damp; to make 
To Moisten. \ wet to a fmall degree; to damp 
,. . /J r ( tc t'll y our ink be dry; and with your tears 
M -A lt a S ain J and frame fome feeling line, Shakefpeare . 


t night. Gay’s Pajl. 


A pipe a little moijtenea on rne inuuc, ^ — 

drops left, maketh a more folemn found than if the pipe 
were dry. Bacon’s Nat. HIJl. N°. 230. 

When torrents from the mountains fall no more, the /wel¬ 
ling river is reduced into his fhallow bed, with fcarce water 
to moijlen his own pebbles. Dryden's JEn. 

Mo'istener. n.f. [from moijlen.] The perfon or thing that 
moiflens. 

Mo'istness. n.f. [from moijl.] Dampnefs ; wetnefs in a fmall 
degree. 

Pleafure both kinds take in the moijhtefs and denfity of the 
a j r< Bacons Nat. Hiji. N . 823. 

The fmall particles of brick or ftone the Jeafl moijlnefs 
would join together. _ Addifon's Guard. 

Mo'isture. n.f. [moiteur, Fr. from tnoijl.] Small quantity of 
water or liquid. 

Sometimes angling to a little river near hand, which, for 
the moijlure it bellowed upon roots of fome flourilhing trees, 
was rewarded with their fhadow. Sidney. 

All my body’s moijlure 

Scarce ferves to quench my furnace-burning heat. Shah. 
Set fuch plants as require much moijlure upon fandy, dry 
grounds. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. N°. 526. 

While drynefs moijlure, coldnefs heat refills, 

All that we have, and that we are, fubfifts. Denham. 

If fome penurious fource by chance appear’d 
Scanty of waters, when you fcoop’d it dry, 

And offer’d the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not dafh th’ untafted moijlure from him. Addifon. 
Mokes of a net. The mefhes. Ainf. 

Mo'ky. adj. Dark : as, rnoky weather. Ainf. It feems a 
corruption of murky : and in fome places they call it muggy, 
dufky. 

MOLE, n.f [mod, Saxon; mole, Fr. mo/a, Lat.] 

1. A mole is a formlefs concretion of extravafated blood, which 

grows unto a kind of flefh in the uterus, and is called a falfe 
conception. Sjhtincy. 

2. A natural fpot or difcolouration of the body. 

To nourifh hair upon the moles of the face, is the perpe¬ 
tuation of a very antient cuftom. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Such in painting arc the warts and moles, which adding a 
likenefs to the face, are not therefore to be omitted. Dryden. 

That Timothy Trim and Jack were the fame perfon, was 
proved, particularly by a mole under the left pap. Arbuthnot. 

The peculiarities in Homer are marks and moles , by which 
every common eye diftinguifhes him. Pope. 

3. [From moles, Lat. mole, Fr.] A mound; a dyke. 

Sion is {heightened on the north fide by the fea-ruined 
wall of the mole. Sandys. 

With afphaltick flime the gather’d beach 
They fatten'd; and the mole i inmenfc wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high-arch’d ; a bridge 
Of length prodigious. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 

The great quantities of ftoncs dug out of the rock could 
not eafily conceal themfeivc.s'had they not been confumed in 
the moles and buildings of Naples. Addifon on Italy. 

Bid the broad arch the dang’rous flood contain. 

The mole projected break- the roaring main. p 0 p e . 

4. A little beaft that works under-ground. 

I read fbftly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall; we now are near his cell. Shakefpeare 
W hat IS more obvious than a mole, and yet what more 
palpable argument ot Providence ? jp ore 

Moles have perfedl eyes, and holes for them through the 
Ik,n, not much bigger than a pin’s head. Ray on the Creation. 

I ny arts of building from the bee receive; 

/earn, of the mole to plow, the worm to weave. P 0 b e 
Molebat. n.f. A fifh. Tj 

Mo'lecast. n. f [nr.le and caft.] Hillock caft up by a mole 
In Spring let the molecafts be fpread, becaufe they hinder 
the mowers. Mortimer’s Hufbandrl 

M ““ 1 C 5 tc;her ; n ‘f [Mf and catcher -1 °ne whole /mplo?- 
ment is to catch moles. • cmpioy- 

Get moulecatcher cunningly moule for to kill 
And harrow and caft abroad every hill. TufTer’s 
Mo'lehill. [mole and bill.] Hilloct thrown ui f t 
mole working underground. ^ Y 

Von feed your folitarinefs with the conceits nf thn 
w« , ibe „, pens can „ travel 

The rocks, on which the falt-fea billows beat — 7 ’ 
And Atlas tops, the clouds in height that pafs * 

Compar d to his huge perfon molehills be. P * p airfa 

mountains, lie down before a molehill. 

1 Mountaias, 
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